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The  Bank  on  the  Comer 

The  most  convenient  place  for  you  to  do  your 
banking. 

This  bank  is  a qualified  depository  of  the  funds 
of  the  Postal  Savmgs  Bank,  an  indication  of  our 
safety  and  solidity. 

Your  account  will  be  appreciated  emd  we  will 
always  treat  you  courteously.  Give  us  a chance 
to  serve  you. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE  H.  L.  BASSETT. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


Departments 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 
) The  Theological  Seminary 
I The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 


Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  970  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  eightieth  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  25,  1912 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A high-grade  professional  school  for  college  graduates 
training  for  Christian  leadership  : 

The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work 
Social  Service  in  City  or  Country 
Christian  Teaching 
Foreign  Missionary  Service 

From  the  beginning  free  from  sectarian  control  and  creedal 
limitations,  the  Seminary  stands  for  the  unprejudiced  Search  for  the 
Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian  Character  and  Experience,  and 
the  Development  of  efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

79th  Year  Opened  September  21,  1911 

For  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for  the  2nd  Semester  be- 
ginning 9,  1912,  address  the  Junior  Dean.  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


4 Cent  Interest  By  Mail 

'^HE  84,000  depositors  of  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Compan/  include  residents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Island  dependencies,  and 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Through  the  mails  these  depositors  bene- 
fit by  the  safety  of  this  strong  institution 
as  conveniently  as  if  it  were  next  door. 

Savings  accounts  may  be  opened  with 
initial  deposits  of  one  dollar  and  upward. 

They  draw  four  per  cent  interest  a year, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet:  “Banking  by  Mail.” 

Kl)t  Clehflanli  Crust  Compan]) 

SAVINGS  BANK— Capital  and  Surplus  $5,000,000 
■Main  Office,  Euclid  at  East  Ninth,  CLEVELAND 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  uausaal  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  euioy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Fall  term  begins  Wednsday,  September  25,  1912 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Furniture  and  decorations 
designed  and  executed  by 

Decore».t&n:/»  es>r>a  Furnic/’berc/' 

1951  CleVel^kn9 


Important  Works  by 

Henry  Churchill  King 

President  of  Oberlin  College 


The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine 

A summing  up  in  brief  compass  and  in  a most  winning  manner  of  Dr.  King's 
well-know  philosophy  of  the  end  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of  friendship  with 
God  and  man.  Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.34 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

As  more  than  one  reader  comments,  this  frank  discussion  of  religious  per- 
plexities marks  a notable  and  hopeful  advance  in  recent  years  in  rationality, 
in  charity  in  catholicity,  in  spirtuality,  and  in  real  religious  effectiveness. 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

“This  volume  abounds  \vith  sane  and  inspiring  practical  suggestions  which 
makes  it  a book  to  be  read  and  read  again”. — John  H.  Vincent. 

Cloth,  $1 .50 net;  postage  lie 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

“Its  pages  represent  what  is  nearly,  if  not  actually,  the  high-water  mark  of 
skill  and  success  in  blending  a fearless  yet  discriminating  progressiveness  with 
a loyal  conservatism  in  theology.’’ — The  Congregationalist. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1 .50  net;  by  mail,  81.62 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

“A  valuable  contribution  to  current  discussions  . . . It  is  not  scholastric;  it  is 
not  phrased  in  the  technical  language  of  the  schools;  the  thoughtful  layman 
will  readily  understand  it.” — The  Outlook. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35 


Rational  Living 

"As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the  results  of 
contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  Rational  Living  is  tremen- 
dous. At  this  time  particularly  the  religious  teacher  needs  justwhat  he  finds 
in  'Rational  Living' — a book  sure,  one  thinks,  to  quicken  the  minister  and 
his  sermons  and  his  people."— Arthur  R.  Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial 
Church,  Warren,  Pa.  Cloth,  l2mo,  81.25  net;  postage  12c 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus 

The  conclusions  which  the  most  authoritative  analytical  scholars  have  reached 
are  here  stated  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  with  a marvellous 
practical  incentive  to  living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenve 


New  York 


Exquisite  in  its  pur 
ity  of  tone,  elasticity 
of  touch,  and  artistic 
design 

The  Stieff 
Piano 

has  a charm  that  ap- 
peals irresistibly  to 
all  who  hear  it.  ' 
Chas.  M.  Stieff 


C.  EA'STEfV 


WARERGDMB 

9-/MORTM 

LIBERTY 

STREET 


Baltimore,  Md 


In  Home  as  in  the  School 

THE  STARR  MINUM  GRAND 


Stands  supreme.  It  is  not  alone  the  artistic  design,  responsive 
action  or  rare  tone  which  endears  it  in  the  hearts  of  musicians 
but  the  fact  that  its  presence  is  an  evidence  of  3^011  r good  taste. 
Those  interested  will  entail  no  obligation  by  requesting 


our  literature. 


Factorie.s 

Cincinnati 


THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
OHIO  W A R E It  O O M S 
Cleveland  D.nyton  Toledo  Hamilton  Sprinufield 


Printing  of  Merit 

We  are  expert  compilers  and 
manufacturers  of  catalogues. 

We  do  artistic  illustrating,  en- 
graving, and  fine  printing. 

Bookbinding  that  stands  out  pre- 
eminently as  the  best. 

College  and  school  stationery 
one  of  our  specialties. 

Inquiries  sent  to  us  will  result 
beneficial  all  around. 


\ THE  ,r 
IMplifAL 

K\crl 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CThe  Western  Timber 
Holding  Company  offers 
for  immediate  sale  $100,000 
worth  of  their  6 per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock. 


The  preferred  stock  of  this  Company 
is  practically  a first  mortgage  on  the 
entire  assets  of  the  company  and  rep- 
resents the  original  investment  plus  6 
per  cent  per  annum  plus  one-half  of 
the  profits  of  the  Company.  Write  us 
for  our  little  booklets  “Timber”  and 
“Fortunes  from  the  Forests.”  Our 
clients  have  made  over  half  a million 
dollars  profit  from  their  timber  invest- 
ments in  the  last  five  year.  We  should 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  satisfactory 
references. 


HILLIS  & WHITE 

1028-30  Engineers  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


A New  Book  by  Pres. 

King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times 

$1.50  net 

Other  Books  by  President  King 

Ethics  of  Jesus  ...... 

$i  .50  net 

Law.c  of  Friendship  ..... 

1.25  net 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  of  Education 

1.50  net 

Rational  Living  ...... 

1.25  net 

Reconstruction  in  Theology  .... 

1.50  net 

Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

1 .50  net 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness  . 

1.25  net 

Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of  the 
Christian  Faith  ..... 

75c  net 

Appeal  of  the  Child  ..... 

25c  net 

Also  a cheaper  edition  of  Reconstruction  in 
Theology,  50c,  and  Theology  and  Social 
Consciousness,  50c. 

Any  of  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

A.  B.  CHASE 

Pianos 

Were  recently  installed  in  the 

Marquette  University 

and  this  is  what  Father  Hemann  has  to  say 
about  them  : 

GENTLEMEN: — With  regard  to  the  four- 
teen Pianos  you  shipped  to  Marquette  University 
Conservatory  of  music,  we  wish  to  express  ourselves 
as  more  than  satisfied  — We  are  delighted  with  them. 
The  workmanship  both  interior  and  exterior  seems  as 
perfect  as  human  skill  can  make  it.  What  pleases  us 
more,  however,  is  the  exquisite  tonal  qualities  of  these 
instruments.  The  bass  is  full  and  rich,  the  treble  clear 
and  musical,  while  the  notes  of  the  entire  Piano  seem 
to  be  delicately  balanced. 

The  action  of  the  keyboard  is  pleasantly  free 
and  easy.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  instruments  have  strong  lasting  qualities  ; 
the  perfect  mechanism  plainly  indicates  all  this. 

Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  HEMANN. 


For  Catalogue  and  Prices  write  the  Manufacturers 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Portrait  Photographs 

IVhen  you  have  pictures  made 
why  not  be  portrayed  at  your  best? 

Our  constantly  increasing  business  is  the 
results  of  our  efiforts  to  please.  We  refund 
car  fare  to  Oberlin  patrons  when  bill  amounts 
to  $5.00  or  more.  Drop  us  a line  saying 
when  to  expect  you. 


C.  S.  ‘BA  TEH  AM 


56  E.  Main  St. 


Norwalk,  Ohio 


Semi-Annual  Furniture  Sale 
One-Fifth  to  One-Half  Reduction 


From  Our  Usual  Low  Prices 
Entire  Month  of  Februar}^ 


The  STERLING  & WELCH  CO. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 


Studied  at  Carletoii  College,  Northfield,  Minn., 

’81  to  ’84  V 


Graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  (Oberlin 
Ohio)  1888. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  McGregor, 
la.,  '88  and  ’89. 

Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Scotland,  S.  D., 
’89  and  ’90, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  ’90  and  ’91. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  River  Falls, 
Wis.,’91  to  ’93. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N. 
D.,  ’93  to  ’99. 

Graduate  Study  in  Chicago  University,  Sum- 
mer Quarters  of  ’93  to  ’96. 

A.  A.  LOVE 

Fargo,  N.  Dakota 

O.  C. 1888 

Free  Enrollment  to  Oberlin  Students 


Real  Estate 


The  attention  of  Alumni  is 
called  to  the  excellent  op- 
portunities for  investment 
offered  by  Oberlin  Real 
Estate. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

T.  .1.  RICE 


HARRIET  L.  KEELER 
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Harriet  L.  Keeler,  70 

That  in  a time  of  need  a city  should  turn  to  an  old  and  trusted 
teacher  to  extricate  it  from  grave  difficulties  is  a compliment  paid  to 
but  few.  This,  however,  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Harriet  Keeler,  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  since 
1870. 

Retiring  from  the  schools  in  1908,  after  thirty-eight  years  of 
labor  and  followed  into  her  supposed  retirement  with  every  evidence 
of  honor  she  has  been  called  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  ranking  sixth  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
A position  of  such  responsibility  and  honor  has  been  held  by  few 
women,  such  a testimonial  of  confidence  has  been  vouchsafed  to  al- 
most none. 

The  beginning  of  Miss  Keeler’s  career  as  a student  was  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  where  as  a farmer’s  daughter  she  at- 
tended the  country  school.  Later  her  education  was  continued  in 
the  Academy  of  Delhi,  New  York,  where  she  attended  the  same 
school  as  that  which  was  later  attended  by  Governor  Hughes  of 
New  York,  now  a Judge  upon  the  Supreme  bench.  In  this  Acad- 
emy she  secured  training  of  a type  given  in  the  old  New  England 
academies,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  education  of  this  type  is  surpass- 
ed by  the  higher  organized  schools  of  modern  municipalities. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  she  became  a student  in  Oberlin  College  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1870.  While  there  she  was  rec- 
ognized as  a student  of  unusual  ability  and  character,  and  left  behind 
her  a reputation  which  has  only  been  enhanced  as  the  years  have 
passed. 
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In  September,  after  graduation  slie  came  to  Cleveland,  and  en- 
tered the  old  Central  High  School  as  a teacher  of  geometry.  The 
next  year  she  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rickoff.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  Central  High  School  on  East  55th  Street,  known  as 
Willson  Avenue  School,  she  was  assigned  to  it  as  Second  Assistant 
Superintendent,  haying  at  that  time  the  general  charge  of  the  girls. 
In  this  building  she  continued  her  labors  for  thirty  years,  until  the 
time  of  her  retirement.  Her  teaching  was  done  chiefly  in  the  De- 
partment of  English,  she  having  the  Departments  of  Composition, 
Rhetoric  and  General  Literature.  As  a part  of  her  work  she  pro- 
duced in  1892  a text-book  upon  the  subject  of  English,  destined  to 
be  used  in  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Notwithstanding  her 
busy  life  as  a teacher  she  found  time  not  only  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  but  to  write  a book  upon  the  wild  flowers  of  early  spring, 
publishing  this  book  in  1894.  It  received  such  recognition  and  ap- 
proval that  she  has  continued  to  publish  other  books  along  the  same 
line.  One  “Our  National  Trees”  appeared  in  1900  and  another  “Our 
Northern  Shrubs”  was  published  in  1904  and  “Our  Garden  Flow- 
ers” in  the  spring  of  1910.  In  addition  to  this  she  published  in  as- 
sociation with  Miss  Adams  of  the  Central  High  School  a book  on 
“Studies  in  English”  to  be  used  in  instruction  in  the  schools. 

As  a teacher  in  our  public  schools  few,  if  any,  have  exercised 
so  wide  an  influence  as  Miss  Keeler.  The  only  name  which  sug- 
gests itself  to  be  compared  with  hers  is  that  of  Miss  Guilford,  so 
long  held  in  esteem  and  affection  by  those  who  were  under  her  in- 
struction. 

Miss  Keeler’s  influence  has  been  felt  not  only  in  the  schools, 
but  in  civic  affairs  and  in  the  general  culture  of  the  city,  for  she 
has  given  her  influence  to  the  development  of  knowledge  and  study, 
not  in  the  school  alone,  but  to  those  who  in  later  years  have  sought 
to  add  to  their  information  in  broader  fields  of  knowledge. 

Miss  Keeler’s  studies  of  nature  have  incidentally  formed  for 
her  many  charming  associations,  particularly  by  bringing  her  into 
contact  with  many  interesting  people  and  this  has  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  her  visiting  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  search  of  in- 
formation demanded  in  the  writing  of  her  books.  No  one  can 
come  into  association  with  her  without  being  charmed  by  the 
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breadth  of  her  knowledge  and  inspired  by  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature. 

Many  and  devoted  as  have  been  Miss  Keeler’s  friends,  perhaps 
she  has  had  no  personal  association  that  has  been  more  intimate  than 
that  with  the  late  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Jolinston,  Dean  of  Women 
of  Oberlin  College.  When  in  1894  Miss  Keeler  wrote  her 
book  upon  the  wild  flowers  of  early  spring,  she  sent  a copy  to  Mrs. 
Johnston,  who  at  that  time  was  a teacher  of  botany,  and  in  reply  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Johnston  the  word : “Come  and  see  me.  The 

years  are  going  and  the  opportunity  may  pass.”  She  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Johnston,  and  the  friendship  then  formed  never  ended. 
The  association  between  these  two  women  had  a broad  basis  of  com- 
mon intellectual  interest  and  of  personal  sympathy.  In  the  spring 
of  1910  Miss  Keeler  came  north  from  Virginia,  having  arranged 
previously  to  spend  the  month  of  June  with  Mrs.  Johnston.  On 
reaching  Oberlin  she  recognized  that  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  had  not 
been  well  for  some  time,  was  rapidly  failing  and  that  her  life  could 
not  long  be  spared,  and  thus  without  comment  or  further  arrange- 
ment she  remained  with  Mrs.  Johnston  until  the  end  came  on  July 
22nd.  It  must  be  rarely  that  two  individuals  so  highly  gifted  and 
so  highly  placed  are  associated  in  so  close  sympathy. 

The  problem  which  Miss  Keeler  now  enters  upon  is  one  of  no 
small  difficulty.  It  must  be  a great  gratification  to  her  to  know  the 
wide  sympathy  and  support  which  she  enjoys  in  undertaking  it.  It 
is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  public  of  Cleveland  looks 
to  her  with  unusual  confidence  in  the  full  anticipation  that  during 
her  short  term  of  office  she  will  be  able  to  do  much  to  harmonize  ex- 
isting difficulties,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  solution  of  those 
misunderstandings  wlhich  have  so  long  jeopardized  the  success  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland.  All  of  her  friends  certainly  wish  for 
her  the  greatest  success  and  none  more  so  than  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed her  career  from  its  beginning  in  Oberlin  up  to  the  present 
time. 


DUDLEY  P.  ALLEN. 
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The  Bearing  of  a College  Course  on  Later  Life* 

Before  attempting  to  add  anything  to  this  discussion  of  “The 
Relation  of  College  to  Later  Life,”  I probably  ought  to  explain  that 
what  I shall  say  is  not  based  upon  any  very  extended  experience 
with  that  later  life.  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  view  the  problem  with 
me  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  looking  back  upon  a college 
course  just  finished,  looking  forward  to  “later  life,”  the  broader  ex- 
periences that  will  come. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  a college  course?  To  begin  with, 
the  college  course  should  not  be  directly  vocational.  A few  months 
ago  a committee  of  the  faculty  made  an  inquiry  as  to  what  purpose 
students  in  Oberlin  have  in  coming  to  college.  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  showed  that  by  the  average  student,  “fitness  for  a particular 
vocation”  was  ranked  fifth  among  the  ten  aims  of  a college  course 
that  had  been  suggested.  In  other  words  we  realize  that  we  have 
been  paying  tuition  here  to  acquire  a good  many  things  that  can  never 
be  directly  transmuted  into  dollars  and  cents.  We  realize  that  as  we 
place  ourselves  upon  the  market  we  are  still  “raw  material.”  Those 
who  specialize  most  narrowly  here  in  college,  while  they  lose  much 
in  the  way  of  general  training  and  culture,  are  still  unable,  by  means 
of  that  specialization,  to  become  a “finished  product,”  adequately 
equipped  for  a particular  vocation.  I think  the  college  students 
themselves  feel  that  college  is  not  the  place  for  technical  or  pro- 
fessional training  and  that  any  attempt  to  make  it  so  robs  it  of  the 
power  to  make  its  own  unique  contribution. 

What,  then,  is  the  unique  contribution  which  the  college  can 
make?  It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  stated  thus:  to  produce  men  and 
women  with  minds  so  trained  that  they  can  study  and  can  really 
think,  think  critically,  broadly,  and  sympathetically ; men  and  women 
who  can  form  a really  intelligent  opinion  upon  an  important  social, 
economic,  or  political  question.  The  college  may  not  have  given 
them  all  the  data  necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion  but 
it  has  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  getting  those  data  and 
judging  them  with  keenness  and  discretion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  examinations  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  English  civil 
service  are  fitted  closely  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities. President  Lowell  of  Harvard  tells  us  that  this  is  because 
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a knowledge  of  the  routine  studies  of  a particular  office  is  deemed 
far  less  important  for  an  English  government  official  than  a thorough 
general  education,  keen  intelligence,  and  capacity  for  development. 
It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  American  college  to  produce  men  like 
that,  men  who  can  assume  responsibility,  men  who  can  adapt  them- 
selves readily  to  a new  situation,  men  wEo  can  rely  upon  a well- 
earned  capacity  for  real  study  and  real  thinking. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  to  come  anywhere  near  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  aim  of  the  college  course  depends  to  a very  large  extent 
upon  the  attitude  we  take  toward  scholarship.  Not  many  of  the 
members  of  this  year’s  graduating  class  have  hankered  after  the 
reputation  of  being  “grinds.”  You  alumni  did  not  hanker  after  it 
when  you  were  in  college.  Why  ? It  seems  to  me  it  is  because  we 
have  some  erroneous  ideals  of  what  real  college  scholarship  involves. 
It  is  a mediaeval  association  that  attempts  to  make  scholarship 
synonymous  with  asceticism.  I do  not  believe  that  spectacles,  mid- 
night oil,  and  hashful  unsociability  are  necessary  accompaniments 
of  real  scholarly  achievements  in  the  college  life. 

If  scholarship  does  not  mean  working  all  the  while,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  very  definite  things  that  it  does  mean,  powers  that 
ought  to  develop  in  the  students.  Most  important  of  all,  scholar- 
ship ought  to  bring  to  a student  the  ability  to  concentrate,  to  do 
hard  consistent  study.  It  ought  also  to  bring  a knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  physical  and  mental,  under  which  such  study  can  be 
most  easily  and  effectively  done. 

Hard  study  may  of  course  result  merely  in  the  development  of 
the  power  of  total  recall  and  the  accumulation  of  a vast  number  of 
facts.  Scholarship,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  its 
full  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  college  course  unless  the 
student  realizes  that  the  important  thing  about  scholarly  attainment 
is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  information  that  he  has  amassed  as 
it  is  the  insight  and  efficiency  with  which  he  can  apply  that  infor- 
mation to  the  problems  and  conditions  of  modern  life. 

Not  the  least  of  the  contributions  that  scholarship  has  to  make 
to  the  later  life  of  the  student  is  the  creation  in  him  of  a wide  vari- 
ety of  scholarly  interests.  We  are  introduced  here  to  many  dif- 
ferent fields  of  study  and  thought,  literature,  science,  philosophy. 
W'e  do  not  wander  far  in  any  one  of  these  fields  but  if  our  scholar- 
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ship  has  meant  anything  to  us,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  that  in 
later  life  we  shall  find  our  intreests  in  these  things  that  are  worth 
while  have  been  broadened  and  deepened. 

On  the  whole  I fancy  that  the  regret  which  a good  many  of  us 
in  1911  feel  is  not  that  we  have  been  over  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning  but  that  it  has  taken  us  so  long  to  come  to  realize  what 
scholarship  would  mean  to  us  during  our  college  cuorse. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  the  relation  of  outside  activities  to 
the  aim  of  the  college  course  we  find  we  are  dealing  with  a rather 
intricate  problem.  An  investigation  recently  made  caused  the  fac- 
ulty conunittee  on  student  life  and  work  to  conclude  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  students  in  the  college  need  to  revise  the  distribution  of 
their  time  between  scholarship  and  outside  activities.  The  same  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  men  were  almost  unanimous  in  ranking 
athletic  distinction  above  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  Many  a student 
approaching  the  close  of  his  college  course  admits  with  bitterness 
that  in  the  words  of  a next  year’s  senior,  he  has  been  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  “dispersed  attention.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  recognize  the  danger  of  exagger- 
ating the  importance  of  outside  interests.  But  we  should  be  equal- 
ly careful  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  same  outside  activities 
have  a very  striking  contribution  to  make  to  the  training  which  col- 
lege brings.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  a student  does 
not  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  his  time  what  is 
this  contribution? 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  outside  activities  give  an 
actual  experience  in  practical  affairs  that  should  be  of  value  in  later 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  upon  the  more  familiar  activities 
such  as  literary  society  work,  student  journalism  and  intercollegiate 
oratory  and  debate.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  passing  that  probably  a big 
majority  of  our  varsity  debaters — past  and  present  would  not  be 
willing  to  exchange  their  intercollegiate  debate  training  for  any  one 
course  in  the  curriculum. 

In  our  student  government  we  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
of  a modern  democracy  in  miniature.  Our  direct  primaries,  our 
student  election  day  with  its  Australian  ballot,  legislation  through  a 
representative  Senate,  our  referendum,  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  through  our  honor  courts,  all  these  activities 
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amateurish  as  they  may  seem  to  us  five  years  from  now,  neverthe- 
less enable  us  to  put  into  practical  operation  some  of  the  principles 
tliat  come  to  us  in  our  study  of  history  and  political  science.  Cer- 
tainly in  so  far  as  our  outside  interests  enable  us  in  this  way  to  apply 
the  rei^ults  of  our  scholarship  to  the  problems  of  real  life,  even 
though  it  may  be  merely  student  life,  to  just  that  extent  they  make 
a contribution  of  unusual  value. 

But  aside  from  the  practical  value  of  the  outside  interests  them- 
selves their  pressure  upon  the  students’  time  and  thought  and  en- 
ergy has  in  it  an  element  of  training  which  under  normal  conditions 
ought  to  increase  our  efficiency  in  later  years.  We  learn  to  assume 
heavy  responsibilities  outside  of  the  routine  of  the  class  room  work. 
We  learn  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  other  people.  We 
learn  to  arrange  a compromise  between  the  conflicting  demands  made 
upon  time  and  energy,  and  the  very  fact  that  those  conflicts  do  exist 
forces  us  to  a great  extent  to  study  while  we  study  and  give  our- 
selves whole-heartedly  to  our  other  interest  in  the  times  between. 

Ladies  and  gentlement,  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  minimize  the  dangers  that  we  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  realize  only  too  well  lie  in  the  irrational  pursuit  by  the 
college  students  of  outside  activities.  I have  merely  been  trying  to 
make  clear  the  proposition  that  if  a student  can  keep  in  mind  from 
the  beginning  of  his  course  just  what  he  is  here  for — the  outside  in- 
terests which  attract,  will  be  able  in  the  way  in  which  I have 
indicated  to  make  a unique,  an  invaluable  addition  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  later  efficiency. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  our  last  topic  of  discussion.  Does  the 
main  purpose  of  a college  course  appeal  to  the  average  student  as  a 
reality,  thus  influencing  the  trend  of  his  development.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  does.  That  sounds  rather  pessimistic,  but  I be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  the  sober  judgment  of  most  of  the  members 
of  ‘T911.”  That  does  not  mean  that  we  come  here  quite  accident- 
ally and  have  no  definite  purpose  for  which  we  are  working.  It 
means  this : that  the  true  aim  of  a college  training  does  not  seem 
real  enough  to  us  to  prevent  most  of  us  from  making  some  colossal 
blunders  in  the  planning  of  our  college  life  and  work. 

In  the  first  place  we  view  scholarship  too  highly.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  of  this  year  the  class  in  Masterpieces  of  Philosophy 
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was  given  a three  hour  examination  in  which  the  work  of  the  entire 
semester  was  to  be  summarized.  The  professor  in  charge  told  the 
class  that  he  hoped  the  examination  would  be  regarded  as  “an  op- 
portunity” and  not  as  a “big  stick.”  It  is  little  credit  to  us  that  we 
find  it  so  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  viewing  our  college  work,  that 
for  which  primarily  we  spend  four  years’  time  and  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars, as  the  unwelcome  discipline  of  a task-master — a necessary  evil. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  readjustment  which  might  be  suggested  here 
lies  along  the  line  of  the  action  taken  recently  by  the  Faculty.  The 
raising  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  providing  of  a fac- 
ulty adviser  who  shall  assist  each  student  'in  the  planning  of  his 
course,  ought  to  give  to  the  college  work  (drudgery  though  it  may 
at  times  seem  to  be)  the  prominence  which  it  deserves  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  undergraduate. 

A readjustment  is  also  necessary  to  regulate  more  closely  the 
student’s  participation  in  outside  interests.  Here  once  more  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demand  and  this  time  the  reform 
has  come  from  the  students  themselves.  The  student  body  recently 
adopted  the  system  for  the  regulation  of  outside  interests  which  the 
two  senates  drew  up  . The  plans  referred  to,  one  for  the  women 
and  one  for  the  men,  provide  with  moderate  strictness  the  number 
of  outside  activities  that  a student  may  engage  in  at  any  one  time. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  decide  which  activities  shall  be  chosen  by  any 
student.  It  merely  means  that  when  his  various  ambitions  overleap 
themselves  he  finds  himself  somewhat  restrained — his  deeper  inter- 
ests have  been  protected  for  him.  It  will  be  interesting  when  put 
into  operation  to  note  how  efficiently  these  regulations  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted. 

Even  here,  however,  the  good  work  need  not  stop.  A still 
further  readjustment  might  be  suggested.  At  the  present  time 
Oberlin  College  is  not  represented  upon  any  athletic  teams  by  men 
who,  during  the  previous  semester,  have  failed  in  scholarship.  Ought 
not  this  rule  to  be  broadened  in  scope?  If  it  is  unwise  for  a man 
to  sacrifice  his  efficiency  as  a student  to  athletics,  is  it  any  wiser 
for  him  to  sacrifice  it  to  debate,  oratory,  the  college  paper  or  any 
outside  activity?  It  seems  to  us  that  some  scholarship  test  applied 
at  least  to  the  more  time-consuming  activities,  would  be  a powerful 
reminder  of  what  the  true  aim  of  our  college  course  should  be. 
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In  conclusion  I would  simply  suggest  that  if  every  college  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  could  be  forced  to  face  squarely  for  himself 
these  vital  problems  of  his  college  life  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, few  mechan'ical  readjustment's  would  be  necessary.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished,  if  the  changes  suggested  can  receive  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  those  in  whose  interests  they  have  been  in- 
troduced, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  college  training  Oberlin  gives 
can  make  an  even  greater  contribution  to  the  later  life  of  the  gradu- 
ate than  has  been  made  in  the  generations  past. 

R.  E.  CUSHMAN,  Ti. 

♦Delivered  before  the  Alunrni  Association,  Commencement,  1911,  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Senior  class. 
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Editorial. 

As  the  question  of  using  the  College  Campus  for  future  College 
buildings  is  being  discussed  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  Alumni 
should  be  allowed  an  expression  of  their  opinion  on  this  question. 
We  hope,  therefore,  in  the  next  issue  to  state  the  question  as  it  now 
appears,  hoping  that  this  will  lead  a number  of  the  Alumni  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  this  vital  question. 
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University  News. 


THE  NEW  OBERLIN  IN  CHINA 

Oberlin  'has  been  always,  and  for- 
tunately, a place  where  a man  or 
woman  might  easily  get  a world 
view.  From  the  beginning,  practi- 
cally, a center  of  missionary  and  re- 
form sentiment,  no  really  good  and 
great  cause  has  failed  of  support 
from  those  of  Oberlin  training  and 
Oberlin  spirit. 

We  believe  that  it  is  accordingly 
not  strange  that,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
student  sentiment,  in  1879-80  the 
'Oberlin  Mission  was  started  in 
Shansi,  China,  and  manned  by 
Oberlin  students ; that  in  the  Boxer 
outbreak  so  large  a number  were 
willing  to  give  the  costly  measure 
of  life  itself  to  this  project;  that  in 
1903  Oberlin  should  fill  the  ranks 
again,  and  in  1907  begin  its  Memorial 
Academy  with  the  related  primary 
schools.  This  only  means  that  the 
Oberlin  of  today,  both  student  and 
Alumni,  mean  to  be  true  to  the  work 
so  splendidly  begun,  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  sha'll  not  fail  of  ulti- 
mate and  large  success,  worthy  of 
the  vision  of  its  earlier  supporters. 

Shansi  Day,  as  the  Friday  follow- 
ing the  Day  of  Prayer  has  come  to 
be  known  in  Oberlin,  seems  to  be 
gaining  year  by  year  in  genuine  sig- 
nificance, and  has  become  not  only 
an  important  factor  in  the  lives  of 
the  students  on  the  ground,  but  as 
we  must  believe,  is  making  a genu- 
ine contribution  to  an  enterprise  of 
far  reaching  influence  at  a most  crit- 
ical time  in  China.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  accordingly,  to  review  briefly 
the  history  of  the  undertaking. 


From  the  beginning  made  in  1880, 
as  already  suggested,  the  Shansi 
Mission  in  1900  included  sixteen  mis- 
sionaries, two  organized  churches, 
and  the  usual  forms  of  missionary 
activity,  and  the  outlook  seemed 
hopeful  for  the  thorough  evangeli- 
zation of  Shansi  Province. 

Though  ordinarily  peaceflul  and 
inoffensive,  the  people  of  Shansi  were 
brought  into  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  and  all  of 
the  missionaries  at  work  in  T’aiku 
were  martyred  in  July  of  that 
year. 

In  1903  work  was  resumed  on  this 
field  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hem- 
ingway. The  students  of  Oberlin 
College  sent  out  at  the  same  time 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Corbin  as  their 
representatives  in  Shansi.  From  this 
beginning  the  present  work  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Association 
has  grown. 

The  Association’s  Memorial  Acad- 
emy began  its  work  in  the  fall  of 
1907  in  charge  of  Mr.  K’ung,  a native 
of  Shansi  and  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College.  In  January,  1909,  the  first 
class  was  graduated;  in  January, 
1910,  a class  of  five  young  men  fin- 
ished the  course,  and  the  last  Annual 
Report  from  the  field  gives  'the  fol- 
lowing statistics.  At  T’aiku  a local 
teaching  staff  of  13,  with  132  stu- 
dents ; 72  in  the  Academy  and  60  in 
the  primary  schools  connected  with 
14  boys  from  the  station  were  en- 
rollment in  all  the  schools  totalled 
267  boys,  with  19  teachers.  Besides 
this  showing  it  may  be  added  that 
14  boys  from  the  station  were  en- 
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rolled  in  the  higher  schools  at  T'aiku, 
T’ungchow  and  Peking. 

An  unusually  valuable  campus  site 
has  been  secured  at  T'aiku  consist- 
ing of  the  Flower  Garden  Compound, 
the  beautiful  park  in  which  the  mar- 
tyrs of  1900  are  buried.  Its  ample 
acreage  and  its  31  Chinese  buildings 
furnish  adequate  facilities  for  the 
school  for  some  time  to  come,  and, 
in  addition,  its  laittractive  Chinese 
setting  is  an  asset  of  unquestioned 
value.  To  it  has  been  added  a 
valuable  tract  of  land,  made  possible 
through  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
D.  W.  James.  This  same  fund 
made  possible,  also,  the  purchase  of 
land  for  an  Academy  site  at  Fen- 
chowfu,  the  other  station  in  which 
our  work  is  located. 

For  the  support  of  the  Oberlin 
Memorial  Academy  in  T’aiku  the 
.Atwater  Memorial  School  of  Fen- 
chowfu,  and  the  partial  support  of 
eight  primary  schools,  feeders  of  the 
.'\cademy,  we  undertake  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  $4,000,  to  be  raised  by 
contributions  from  the  student  body, 
the  Faculty,  and  Alumni  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  interested  friends.  The 
work  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
evidently  imperative  that  the  annual 
budget  should  be  increased  as  soon 
as  possible  by  an  additional  $2,000. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  growth 
which  has  already  been  evident, 
those  who  are  best  informed  con- 
cerning conditions  in  China  tell  us 
that  we  should  be  making  plans  to 
double  our  forces  just  as  soon  as 
.political  matters  are  in  a more  set- 
tled condition ; that  the  opportunity 
will  be  practically  unlimited  under 
the  new  government. 

President  King,  as  a result  of  his 


personal  inspection  of  the  plant  and 
the  general  situation  in  1910,  believes 
that  we  have  a better  .situation  and 
outlook  for  sane  and  effective  educa- 
tional work  than  any  similar  under- 
taking in  China.  Prospects  are, 
therefore,  very  favorable,  if  the  en- 
terprise is  loyally  supported,  that 
the  system  of  primary  schools  and 
academies  already  begun  may  soon 
be  completed  by  college  work  at 
T'aiku  under  the  same  control. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation 
that  we  have  at  the  head  of  our 
Academy  in  T’aiku,  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06, 
who  has  not  only  been  a thoroughly 
successful  and  efficient  Principal,  but 
during  these  recent  months  of  agita- 
tion in  China,  has  been  given  large 
responsibilities  in  the  city  of  T’aiku. 
Recent  letters  state  that  Mr.  K’ung 
has  been  called  into  frequent  con- 
sultation by  the  city  magistrates,  and 
the  primary  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving order  in  that  section  of  the 
province  has  been  entrusted  to  him. 
It  is  even  rumored  that  be  is  likely 
to  be  considered  for  important  gov- 
ernmental positions  under  the  new 
regime. 

Since  China  was  opened  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  there  has  never 
been  an  opportunity  like  the  pres- 
ent— ^^the  government  in  the  hands  of 
progressive  men  trained  in  western 
learning  and  ideals — for  the  develop- 
ing of  the  ‘‘Oberlin”  type  of  educa- 
tion with  its  thoroughgoing  empha- 
sis on  the  distinctively  Christian  as 
necessary  to  true  education,  and  its 
training  for  leadership  in  the  world’s 
work. 

The  principal  addresses  on  Shansi 
Day  will  be  given  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hem- 
ingway, in  charge  of  medical  work 
at  T’aiku,  Shansi,  and  Mr.  .^rthur 
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Hugh,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  China  and  Korea.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  pledges  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  may  reach  $2,- 
000. 

W.  F.  BOHN. 


COMMUNICATION 
Editor  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir ; — 

During  my  Sabbatical  year,  1910- 
1911,  I spent  much  time  visiting  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Germany  and  in 
Switzerland.  I collected  quite  a 
number  of  primary  reading  books, 
old  and  new.  Since  returning  home 
I have  much  enjoyed  examining 
these  books,  comparing  them  with 
our  own  school  readers.  In  a sec- 
ond grade  reader  used  in  Zurich  I 
find  two  stories  relating  to  John 
Frederick  Oberlin.  These  stories 
may  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  to 
other  .\Inmni  as  to  myself.  Such 
characteristic  narratives  should,  of 
course,  be  read  in  the  German^  but, 
for  the  profit  of  those  who  read 
German  no  more  readily  than  did  I 
when  I graduated,  I have  made  a 
free  translation  of  these  stories. 

The  older  Alumni  will  recall 
some  of  the  primary  readers  used  by 
them  in  school  and  will  be  reminded 
of  the  “moral”  so  generally  appended 
to  a beautiful  and  interesting  story. 
This  method  of  attempting  to  de- 
velop good  character  has  passed 
from  most  of  our  schools.  In  the 
elementary  schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  however,  our  old 
method  is  quite  frequently  used,  as 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  two  stories  be- 
low. Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  Director 
of  Education  in  Munich,  who  has 
made  himself  famous  through  his 
trade  schools  of  that  city,  has  in 


a recent  book  remarked  that  in  years 
gone  by  whenever  moral  training 
was  advised,  teachers  at  once  sought 
to  give  that  training  through  verbal 
instruotion.  He  contends^  however, 
that  efficient  moral  training  comes 
only  through  moral  action,  and  so 
advocates  industrial  training  under 
strong  moral  influence.  Under  the 
powerful  influence  of  such  an  edu- 
cational leader  as  Kerschensteiner 
we  may  expect  that  German  and 
Swiss  schools  will  ere  long  omit  from 
their  readers,  lessons  in  moral  con- 
duct such  as  given  in  these  two  stor- 
ies. Though  we  are  in  full  sympa- 
thy with  this  change  in  educational 
method,  we  earnestly  hope  that  boys 
and  girls  in  school,  in  Germany  and 
in  America,  will  not  be  deprived  of 
narratives  of  the  simple  but  exemp- 
lary deeds  of  such  men  as  John 
Oberlin. 

Tire  stories  here  given  are  found 
in  “Lesebuch  fiir  das  Zweite  Sdhul- 
jabr,  obligatorisches  Lehrmittel, 
Zurich,  1910,”  pages  15  and  16. 

FRITZ  OBERLIN 

In  the  city  of  Strassburg  a poor 
country  woman  was  on  her  way  to 
the  market  place  with  a basket  full 
of  eggs.  Suddenly  two  mischievous 
boys  rushed  by  and  intentionally 
knocked  the  woman’s  basket  from  her 
hand.  Then  the  boys  laughed. 
Most  of  the  eggs  lay  broken  on  the 
street  pavement  and  the  poor  woman 
cried  over  her  loss. 

This  roguish  prank  was  seen  by 
the  little  Fritz  Oberlin.  He  at  once 
hurried  home,  got  his  savings’  bank 
now  well  filled  and  poured  all  his 
money  into  the  apron  of  the  poor 
woman  who  was  still  crying  over  her 
broken  eggs.  The  woman  was  much 
surprised  and  wanted  to  thank  the 
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good  boy  but  he  tiad  hurried  away 
and  coiud  not  be  seen. 

b'ritz  Oberlin  later  became  a 
famous  preacher  but  what  became  of 
the  two  bad  boys  no  one  knows. 
ANOTHER  STORY  OF  FRITZ  OBERLIN 
h'riitz  Oberlin  was  one  day  given 
by  his  iimther  three  farthings  with 
which  to  buy  grapes  at  the  market. 
On  the  way  there  he  passed  a shop 
where  old  clothes  were  sold.  Just 
then  a poor  woman  was  trying  to 
buy  a coat  for  her  little  boy.  The 
merchanit  did  not  ask  too  much,  as 
he  sympathized  with  the  poor  wo- 
man, who  looked  fondly  at  her  boy, 
then  longingly  at  the  coat.  She 
counted  her  money ; not  enough ; she 
lacked  three  farthings.  She  hesi- 
tated, then  turned  and  went  out  bit- 
terly 'disappointed.  Her  little  boy 
followed  crying. 

Oberlin  at  once  stepped  up  to  the 
merchant  and  said,  “Listen,  here  are 
three  farthings;  call  back  the  woman 
and  give  her  the  coat  for  her  money.” 
The  merchant  did  so,  but  Oberlin 
ran  around  the  corner  so  quickly  that 
the  woman  did  not  see  him. 

When  he  reached  home,  Oberlin’s 
mother  said.  “H'ave  you  eaten  your 
grapes  so  soon;  you  shall  not  have 
another  one  all  this  year.”  The 
good  boy  was  for  the  moment  much 
troubled  but  he  soon  felt  happy  that 
the  poor  little  boy  had  his  warm 
coat. 

J.  L.  MERIAM,  ’95  O.  C. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 


ENROLLMENT  FOR  1911-12 

The  registration  figures  for  the 
present  year  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  They  include  all  the  stu- 
dents who  have  been  enrolled  at  any 


time  since  September  21,  1911,  in- 
cluding those  who  'Studied  in  the 


bumnter  Session  of 

I9II 

. For 

com- 

parison  the  enrollment 

at  approxi- 

iiiatcly  the  same  time 

last  year  is 

uJd^d. 

I9II 

-12  1910-11 

Loss 

riie  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences 

975 

1004 

29 

Ihe  Theological 

Seminary  

38 

71 

33 

The  Conservatory 

of  Music  

346 

461 

IIS 

The  Academy  . . 

282 

350 

68 

Drawing  and 

Painting  

37 

68 

31 

The  Summer  Ses- 

sion  of  1911  

55 

60 

5 

1733 

2014 

281 

The  decrease  in 

enrollment 

above 

referred  to  is  the  greatest  that  the 
Collge  has  ever  experienced  in  its  en- 
tire history,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  year  1861,  where  the  attend- 
ance was  affected  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  loss  of  this  one  year  has  cancell- 
ed the  gross  gains  of  six  years,  and 
the  total  enrollment  is  now  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  year  1905- 
06. 

The  registration  last  year  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  preliminary  catalogue, 
included  the  additional  students  who 
registered  for  the  second  semester 
of  work.  It  is  estimated  that  ten 
new  students  will  come  into  the  Col- 
lege at  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester,  making  the  registration  for 
the  present  year  In  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  approximately 
98s,  and  reducing  the  loss  in  the 
College  to  the  small  figure  of  fifteen. 
This  is  a very  satisfactory  showing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  term 
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bills  were  increased  from  $75  to  $100 
a year. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  48;  a deduction 
is  made  in  the  above  table  for  three 
students  classed  as  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  one 
student  classed  as  a junior  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  one 
Slavic  student  classed  as  a fresh- 
man in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  for  five  Slavic  students 
classed  in  the  Academy. 

A new  method  of  treatment  of 
“lone-studly”  Students  of  Academy 
rank  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  in  Drawing  and  Painting  has 
been  inaugurated  this  year,  by  wnhich 
.students  who  have  not  met  the  lit- 
erary requirements  for  admission  to 
the  College  or  to  the  Conservatory 
are  excluded  from  the  totals.  These 
students  are  usually  those  whose 
homes  are  in  Oberlin  or  in  towns 
near  Oberlin;  most  of  them  are  pub- 
lic school  students.  In  every  case 
where  a student  is  taking  more  than 
one  subject  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  or  in  the  Department  of 
Drawing  and  Painting,  that  student 
is  counted  in  the  totals.  The  totals 
of  unclassified  students  excluded 
from  the  toitals  are  as  follows : forty- 
two  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  seven  in  the  Department  of 
Drawing  and  Painting,  a total  of 
forty-nine.  If  there  were  the  same 
number  of  students  of  the  above 
class  in  attendance  last  year,  they 
would  have  been  included  in  the 
totals  shown  above ; and  this  fact 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  a 
true  comparison  of  the  years  1910-11 
and  1911-12;  that  is,  the  shrinkage 
would  be  232  instead  of  281. 

The  department  which  shows  the 


largest  loss  in  total  enrollment  is 
the  Conservatory  of  Music.  After 
taking  account  of  the  forty-two  stu- 
dents now  treated  as  unclassified,  the 
Conservatory  Department  has  lost 
seventy-ithree  others  in  its  total 
registration.  Undoubtedly  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  college  entrance 
requirement  account  and  a slight  ad- 
vance in  term  bills  for  a large 
part  of  this  loss.  Of  the  total  of 
346  students  registered  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  only  five  are  of 
Academy  rank. 

Next  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  registration  in  the  Academy 
shows  the  largest  loss.  The  increase 
in  term  bills  from  $50  to  $75  a year 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  this  shrink- 
age. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1911  regis- 
tered 162  students.  Of  this  number 
' 107  returned  for  registration  in  some 
of  the  other  departments  during  the 
present  year,  and  are  included  in  the 
department  totals.  Fifty-five  of 
these  Summer  Session  students  did 
not  return  and  are  therefore  added 
to  the  totals  for  the  year.  The  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1910  furnished  sixty 
students  not  otherwise  enrolled. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
the  students  are  classed  as  follows : 
Men  W’en  T’l  1910-11 

Graduate  Stu- 


dents   7 10  17  13 

Seniors  81  121  202  180 

Juniors  86  128  214  196 

Sopihomores  100  119  219  276 

Freshmen  123  156  279  277 

Speciak  16  28  44  61 


413  562  975  1004 

Of  the  1733  students  enrolled  this 
year,  1676  came  from  forty-five 
states  and  territories  of  the  United 
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States,  and  fifty-seven  came  from 
fifteen  foreign  countries.  The  state 
of  Ohio  furnished  794  students;  the 
states  which  sent  the  largest  num- 
bers of  students  are  as  follows : 


Ohio  794 

New  York  n6 

Illinois  Ill 

Pennsylvania  97 

Michigan  81 

Indiana  53 

Iowa  50 

Wisconsin  37 

Minnesota  31 


THE  GERM.^N  NOVEL 
“OBERLIN” 

The  New  York  Times  opened  the 
Literary  Notes  from  Germany  in  the 
issue  of  March  12,  1911,  with  the 
following  sentence:  “The  most  talk- 
ed-of  novel  of  recent  publication  is 
Fritz  Lienhard’s  ‘Oberlin’ — a re- 
markable story  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.” Though  the  accuracy  of  the 
superlative  in  this  sentence  may  be 
questioned,  yet  this  book  has  proven 
of  sufficient  significance  to  justify 
the  desire  on  the  port  of  those  who 
cherish  the  name  of  Oberlin,  to  know 
something  about  its  contents  and  im- 
port. 

The  author,  Fritz  Licnhard,  has  not 
shared  in  the  super-refined  Metro- 
politan tendencies  of  modern  Ger- 
man literature,  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  two  extremes  of  naturalism 
and  symbolism.  He  is  much  rather 
a practical  idealist,  who  sees  in  art 
a means  of  education.  He  demands 
a “great  literature,  a poetry  deep 
with  thought  and  passion,  strong  in 
heroic  action  and  fine  imagination” 
but  at  no  point  separated  from  life 
in  its  larger  aspects.  The  human 
and  cultural  qualities  of  his  work  are 


perhaps  of  greater  importance  than 
the  artistic.  His  lyrics  and  dramas 
have  been  less  successful  than  de- 
scriptions of  his  home  country,. 
-M'sace,  and  the  entensive  “Ways  to 
Weimar”  in  which  Goethe  has  been 
made  popularly  accessible  and  various 
of  the  great  poet’s  famous  contem- 
poraries have  been  discussed. 

Since  the  setting  of  the  novel 
’’Oberlin”  is  also  in  the  borderland 
-Hsace,  and  the  sources  are  historical, 
there  is  admirable  opportunity  for 
presenting  a picture  of  German  and 
French  history  and  culture  of  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  this 
in  itself  the  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. There  enters  into  it  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe’s  “Werther”  and 
“Gotz,”  among  tlie  characters  are 
Goethe’s  friends  Lerse  and  SeWosser. 
as  well  as  the  Friederika  Brion  and 
Lili  Schonemann  who  still  live  in 
his  poetry.  The  powerful  sweep  of 
Kant’s  thought,  likewise,  the  mag- 
netism of  Schiller,  Pestalbzzi,  Hum- 
boldt, Lavater,  all  are  contributing 
forces.  On  the  other  hand  are  the 
Jacobins,  the  call  to  arms,  the  guil- 
lotine, the  refleotion  in  Strassburg  in 
scarcely  minimized  form  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution  in  Pans. 
The  composition  of  the  Marseillaise 
by  Ronget  de  1’  Isle  is  an  incident  of 
the  story. 

The  main  theme  is  a modern  ver- 
sion of  the  Parzival  theme;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hero,  Victor  Hart- 
mann, from  the  sensitive,  innocent 
young  tutor,  through  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  experience,  to  the  well-bal- 
anced man  with  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic conceptions  and  purposes.  This 
final  culmination  is  only  reached 
when  through  the  influence  of  Ober- 
lin his  spiritual  nature  finds  satis- 
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faction.  He  has  armed  himself  with 
philosop'hy,  has  cherished  art  and  lit- 
erature and  has  loved  beauty;  but 
tliere  was  something  deeper  in  his 
nature  which  was  only  satisfied  with 
Oberlin’s  assured  convictions  : “Our 

spiritual  sun  is  God;  and  his  earth- 
ly form  and  revelation  in  word  and 
character  is  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
embodiment  of  love,  for  God  is  love. 
* * * From  love  life  springs;  love 
is  life.” 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the 
author  unfolds  a picture  of  life 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Alsace 
speaking  the  language  and  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  both  France 
and  Germany,  but  partial  to  Weimar 
and  Jena.  A circle  of  young  people 
gather  about  the  poet  Pfeffel.  A 
charming  French  marquise,  who  rep- 
resents the  ancien  regime,  sets  fire 
to  the  heart  of  the  young  tutor.  But 
into  these  idylls  rumbles  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  revolution.  In  the 
second  part  Victor  Hartmann  has  re- 
turned from  three  years  of  study  in 
German  Universities,  has  outgrown 
his  passion  for  the  Marquise,  and  is 
anxious  to  enter  upon  an  educational 
career  in  Strassburg.  But  the  revo- 
lution spreads  to  that  city  and  he 
enlists  in  the  army.  Severely 
wounded  and  sick  of  the  hatred  and 
bloodshed  so  foreign  to  his  nature, 
he  returns  just  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  has  in  the  meantime 
been  imprisoned.  The  marquise  has 
been  guillotined  in  Paris  and  her 
invalid  daughter  Adelaide  is  in  dan- 
ger, With  her  Victor  Hartmann  re- 
solves to  flee  to  the  retired  Steintal 
where  a number  of  revolutionaries 
have  found  refuge.  Here  at  last 
he  finds  peace  with  himself  and  be- 


gins a new  life  with  his  strong  and 
gentle  bride,  Leonie  Frank. 

When  we  seek  the  Steintal  in 
Baedeker  we  find  these  notes : “The 
places  named  owe  their  prosperity 
and  comparative  populousness  to  the 
praiseworthy  philanthropic  exertions 
of  Johann  Fredrich  Oberlin  (b.  at 
Strassburg  1740,  d.  1826).”  “The 
curious  mixed  patois  of  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Celtic,  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, is  of  interest  to  philologists 
(Grammar  by  Oberlin).” 

From  the  novel  we  glean  that  Ober- 
lin had  found  this  Steintal  a desolate, 
stony,  unproductive  land  whose  few 
inhabitants  were  in  the  direst  pov- 
erty. He  had  not  only  established 
schools,  largely  at  his  own  expense, 
but  ihe  had  also  taught  agriculture 
by  precept  and  example.  Hie  estab- 
lished communication  among  the  vil- 
lages and  a city  market  for  the  pro- 
duce by  building  roads,  in  spite  of 
great  difficulties,  in  whose  construc- 
tion he  personally  helped.  Since 
agriculture  could  never  be  extensive 
in  that  region,  he  introduced  indus- 
tries. He  personally  ministered  to 
the  sick,  and  provided  the  spiritual 
food  and  inspiration  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  was  a modern  social  worker 
of  the  most  versatile  type.  With  his 
Labor  he  combined  Learning;  we 
see  him  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
morning  hours  in  his  Bible,  Milton, 
and  Swedenborg.  To  love,  to  work, 
to  be  privileged  to  give,  these  he 
considered  life’s  greatest  values,  and 
he  looked  forward'  to  a future  of  de- 
velopment until'  (the  perfect  ideal 
should  be  attained. 

Early  in  the  novel  Victor  Hartmann 
hears  of  this  “master  of  beneficent 
love,  a beautifully  unified  and  round- 
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ed  character,  at  once  tender  and 
strong,  devout  and  practical”  and 
tlie  impression  is  one  of  his  choicest 
possessions  tliroughout  his  varying 
fortunes.  But  at  is  only  in  the  last 
■of  the  three  parts  of  the  book  that 
he  really  knows  Pastor  Oberlin  and 
.finds  satisfaction  in  the  uniity,  devo- 
.tion,  and  radiance  of  ihis  character. 
His  inspiration  and  helpfulness  for 
Victor  Hartmann  are  typical  of  the 
beneficent  influence  he  exercised  on 
men  of  all  stations  and  all  creeds. 

That  a book  whose  whole  concep- 
tion centers  about  such  a spiritual 
character  as  Oberlin  should  be  wide- 
ly read  in  so  great  a center  of  in- 
dustrialism, commercialism,  and  ma- 
terialism as  Berlin,  is  indeed  a fact 
of  interesting  significance. 

A.  B.  D. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

President  King  preached  at  Ann 
Arbor  Sunday,  January  7.  He  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  local 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Wednesday  evening,  and 
one  before  the  students  of  the  Busi- 
ness College  Thursday  morning. 

Professor  Fullerton  is  preparing  a 
series  of  articles  on  recent  research 
work  in  Old  Testament  history  for 
the  Harvard  Theological  Review. 
The  first  article  is  to  appear  in  the 
March  number. 

Mr.  Williams  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  opening  of  the  new  mu- 
■seum  of  art  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Dickinson 
were  called  out  of  town  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dickinson’s 
youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Howe 
■of  New  York. 

The  Faculty  have  voted  hereafter 


to  issue  but  a single  edition  of  the 
general  catalogue.  Instead  of  the 
usual  final  edition  a special  catalogue 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
will  be  printed  in  the  early  spring. 

Professor  L.  T.  Miskovsky  is  re- 
covering from  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Prague. 

Two  handsome  electric  light  fix- 
tures have  been  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Men’s  Building.  They  are  of 
copper-bronze  and  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  approach  to  the 
bvtilding.  Lights  'have  also  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Warner 
Gymnasium. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Dr. 
F.  E.  Leonard  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Directors 
of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges 
held  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  Ed- 
win Fauver,  ’99,  of  Princeton, 
Edgar  Fauver,  ’99,  of  Wesleyan,  and 
Dudley  Reed,  ’03,  of  Chicago,  were 
also  present.  Dr.  Leonard  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Society  for  1912. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  and  Mrs. 
Root  will  sail  from  Boston  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  semester  for  England. 
Mr.  Root  expects  to  visit  Manchester, 
Oxford,  and  London,  after  which  he 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  Paris.  He  expects  to  study 
the  history  of  printing. 

The  Conservatory  orchestra  will 
play  in  Elyria  Tuesday,  February  6, 
in  a concert  to  be  given  on  the  Mu- 
sical Art  Society  course.  On  the 
program  for  the  concert  is  the  unfin- 
ished symphony  of  Schubert  to  be 
played  by  the  orchestra  and  MacDow- 
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ell’s  Concerto,  which  Miss  Bester,  a 
pianist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
play. 

F,  J.  Lehmann,  Professor  of  Har- 
mony and  Counterpoint  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  Director  of  the  First 
churoh  choir  will  spend  next  year 
abroad.  He  expects  to  be  in  Berlin 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  where  he 
will  study. 

The  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  publish- 
ing company  of  New  York  will  issue 
within  the  next  few  months  a new 
volume  by  Professor  William  E. 
Mosher  called  “The  Promise  of  the 
Christ  Age  in  Recent  Literature.” 
The  work  is  to  be  an  investigation 
of  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  novelists  and  dramatists  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  as  made  evident  in 
certain  works  of  several  of  the  most 
representative  figures  among  Euro- 
pean writers. 

Professor  Root  delivered  an  ad- 
dress recently  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Burton,  Ohio. 

Professor  Hutchins  preached  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  Ann  Arbor, 
January  14. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Williams  and  Mrs.  F. 
G.  Doolittle  gave  the  musical  program 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Fortnightly 
Club  in  Cleveland,  January  9. 


ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  FELLOW- 
SHIP 

At  the  meeting  of  the  College 
Faculty  on  Tuesday,  January  i6th, 
Professor  L.  E.  Lord  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Alumni  Magazine  Com- 
pany offered  for  the  year  1912-13  an 
Alumni  Magazine  Fellowship,  in  the 
sum  of  $400.00;  the  only  condition 


being  that  the  holder  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  and  that 
the  election  shall  be  by  vote  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Mr.  Lord  further  stated 
that  it  was  the  hope  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  Company  that  this  fellow- 
ship would  be  offered  each  year  here- 
after. 

It  was  voted  that  in  accepting  the 
Allumni  Mjagazine  Flellowship, 
Faculty  wishes  to  express  its  grati- 
tude to  the  Alumni  Magazine  Com- 
pany for  this  gift;  and  further,  that 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study 
and  Degrees  in  courses,  with  Mr. 
Lord  added,  be  asked  to  consider  the 
m,ethod  of  administration  of  this 
fellowship  fund,  and  to  report  to  the 
Faculty  at  as  early  a date  as  may 
be  convenient.  At  a subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  the  commit- 
tee reported,  and  the  Faculty  ap- 
proved the  following  recommenda- 
tions : — 

1.  That  the  t.ommittee  on  Gradu- 
ate Study  and  Degrees  in  Courses  be 
empowered  to  recommend  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
candidate  and  an  alternate  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine  Fellowship. 

2.  That  the  applications  for  the 
fellowship  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study  and  Degrees  in 
Course,  Professor  F .Anderegg,  on 
or  before  May  ist. 

3.  That  the  fellowship  is  open  to 
any  graduate  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  that  the  preference  be 
given  to  recent  graduates,  and  to 
those  who  intend  to  pursue  a protract- 
ed course  of  study  including  re- 
search. 

4.  That  the  candidates  for  this 
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appointment  shall  be  expected  to  con- 
sult with  the  Oberlin  heads  of  the 
departments  of  study  in  which  they 
are  to  pursue  graduate  work. 

F.  ANDEREGG. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  Hotel  As- 
tor,  New  York  City,  December  28th. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
conventions  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  The  literary  session 
of  the  forenoon  comprised  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  President,  Cap- 
tain Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  .A.; 
papers  by  Principal  Myron  T.  Scud- 
der,  of  the  Rutgers  Preparatory 
School  on  “The  Influence  of  College 
-Athletics  upon  Preparatory  Schools.” 
Chancellor  McCormick  of  University 
of  Pittsburg,  on  “College  Athletics 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  President 
of  a University,”  and  an  address  by 
General  Leonard  T.  Wood,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.  S.  A.  on  “The 
Military  Value  of  Athletics  to  a 
Nation.”  Captain  Pierce’s  address 
outlined  the  policy  which  has  guided 
the  association  from  its  inception  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  work  which 
the  association  is  to  do.  He  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  rapid  and  steady 
growth  of  the  Association,  its  mem- 
bership having  grown  from  thirty- 
five  institutions  in  1905  to  ninety- 
three  in  igii.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents represented  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  is  now  120,000. 
Principal  Scudder  showed  that  the 
influence  of  the  College  Athlete  on 
the  athletics  of  the  High  School  and 
the  Preparatory  School,  is  supreme. 


He  therefore  made  the  demand  for 
still  greater  domination  and  the  for- 
mation of  higher  ideals  on  the  part 
of  college  athletes,  that  the  Ideals  of 
sportsmanship  of  the  younger  boys 
might  be  raised.  The  opportunity 
of  college  athletes  in  this  direction 
is  unbounded. 

Chancellor  McCormick  maintained 
that  athletic  sports  are  indispensable 
in  the  life 'of  the  college  man.  If 
they  are  really  worth  while  then  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  should 
have  'the  best  kind  of  athletics  in  the 
Colleges  and  Universities.  To  that 
end  it  is  necessary  that  time  and 
thought  and  effort  be  expended  on 
the  part  of  educators  that  proper 
ideals  and  the  highest  possible  type 
of  athletics  be  brought  about. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  every  delegate  at  the 
convention  when  a telegram  from 
General  Wood  was  read,  stating  that 
important  military  duties  made  his 
presence  in  Washington  imperative 
on  that  day  and  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  address  the  association.  After 
some  little  discussion  of  the  papers 
of  the  morning  the  Society  adjourn- 
ed for  an  informal  luncheon  which 
was  served  in  the  Convention  Hall. 
The  adjournment  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  gave  ample  time  to  delegates  to 
widen  their  acquaintance  and  the  re- 
cess was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  afternoon  session  was  filled 
by  reports  of  committees;  notably 
those  of  the  Central  Board  of  Offici- 
als, the  Basket  Ball  and  Foot  Ball 
Rules  Committee.  Following  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foot 
Ball  Committee,  Dr.  Williams  of 
Minnesota,  interesting  discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  foot 
ball  rules  for  the  past  season  have. 
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in  the  main,  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  Foot  Ball  Committee,  which  was 
elected  at  tlte  same  session  was  in- 
structed ito  simplify  and  re-codify  the 
rules,  make  the  game  less  intricaite 
if  possible  but  retain  its  main  fea- 
tures as  at  present.  The  Convention 
•by  unanimous  vote  decided  to  take 
up  association  or  soccer  foot  ball  and 
a special  committee  was  appointed 
to  arouse  interest  in  this  sport 
throughout  the  colleges  represented. 

At  an  evening  session,  which  was 
this  year  held  for  the  first  time, 
■the  entire  time  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  summer  base  ball,  it 
became  evident  as  the  discussion  pro- 
gressed that  no  middle  ground  could 
be  taken  regarding  the  question  of 
amateurism  vs.  professionalism.  In 
other  words,  our  Colleges  must  be 
willing  either  to  uphold  a high  ama- 
teur standing  in  all  college  sports 
or  open  the  doors  in  all  branches  of 
sports  to  professionalism.  No  dele- 
gate could  be  found  who  advocated 
the  latter  course  and  at  last  the  as- 
sociation adopted  the  following  state- 
ment offered  by  Captain  Pierce  as 
expressing  its  stand  on  this  very  vex- 
ing question : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  dele- 
gates present  take  the  following  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Collegiate  Athletics.  By  having 
this  action  practically  unanimous  it 
is  thought  a practicable  solution  of 
the  problem  can  be  evolved  in  time. 

( I )  Endeavor  to  establish  and 
uphold  a high  amateur  standard  in  all 
College  Sports. 

(a)  By  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  student  body  through  an  edu- 
cational campaign  that  shall  explain 
the  meaning  of  and  necessity  of  such 
a standard. 


(b)  By  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  faculty  and  alumni  by  an  edu- 
cational campaign,  that  will  empha- 
size the  moral  and  ethical  importance 
of  Amateur  Athletics  in  an  educa- 
tional system. 

(2)  By  proposing  to  students  that 
the  playing  in  all  Inter-Collegiate  con- 
tests thereafter  be  governed  by  the 
Amateur  Spirit,  and  that  students 
who  compete  contrary  to  the  Ama- 
teur Spirit  be  given  opportunities  to 
play  in  intra-mural  games,  but  shall 
be  debarred  from  inter-collegiate. 

(3)  By  having  it  understood  that 
a student  guilty  of  playing  in  an 
inter-collegiate  contest  contrary  to 
the  above  spirit  shall  be  considered 
to  have  violated  a gentleman’s  agree- 
ment, and  the  faculty  as  governing 
body  of  his  institution  shall  discipline 
him. 

(4)  By  inaugurating  a campaign 
of  education  among  the  Preparatory 
Schools. 

(5)  That  all  are  urged  to  make 
this  movement  a success  by  adopting 
it,  thus  securing  a uniform  effort 
throughout  the  country. 

(6)  That  a committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  formulate  a statement  to  cover 
the  situation,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  spirit  of  amateurism  should 
guide. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  above 
statement  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  an  amateur  rule.  The 
co-operation  of  faculty,  alumni,  and 
students,  is  asked  for  an  educational 
campaign  that  will  emphasize  the 
moral  and  ethical  importance  of  ama- 
teur athletics  in  education.  Instead 
of  an  arbitrary  rule  governing  the 
participation  in  contests.  Colleges  are 
asked  to  be  governed  by  the  “Ama- 
teur Spirit.”  It  is  believed  that  a 
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healthy  moral  sentiment  can  be 
aroused  in  the  student  bodies  that 
■will  place  the  entire  matter  on  a 
higher  plane  than  the  mere  living  up 
to  the  letter  of  a law.  In  other 
words,  students  are  asked  to  consider 
this  wihole  question  in  the  light  of  a 
gentleman’s  agreement  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  students  and  faculties 
alike  will  enter  upon  this  campaign 
of  education  looking  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  articles  outlined  above 
with  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 

C.  W.  SAVAGE. 


MEETING  OF  SCIENTISTS  AT 
WASHINGTON 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  met  in 
Washington  during  the  holidays. 
Among  members  of  the  general 
council  were,  Senator  T.  E.  Burton, 
’72,  Professor  R.  A.  Harper,  ’86,  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  Cowles,  ’93.  Senator 
Burton,  retiring  Vice  President  of 
the  section  of  Social  and  Economic 
Science  gave  an  address  on  the 
“Causes  of  High  Prices.”  Professor 
Harper,  retiring  Vice  President  of 
the  Botanical  Section  gave  an  address 
on,  “Some  Current  Conceptions  of 
the  Germ  Plasm.”  He  also  present- 
ed a paper  before  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  America  and  presided  as 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Phv- 
topathological  Society.  He  was  re- 
cently elected  head  of  the  department 
of  Botany  of  Columbia  University 
after  many  years  of  brilliaiit  service 
in  the  same  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Professor  Milli- 
kan was  Vice  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Physics  Section  before 
which  both  Professor  Millikan  and 
Professor  S.  R.  Williams  of  Oberlin 


presented  papers.  Professor  Cowles 
is  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  Sec- 
tion. He  also  read  a paper  before 
the  Association  of  American  Geo- 
graphers. Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  ’93, 
Director  of  the  Census,  was  presiding 
director  of  the  joint  session  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and 
the  American  Statistical  Association. 
Professor  J.  E.  Todd,  ’67,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas was  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  section  of  Geology  and  Geogra- 
phy for  next  year.  This  section  met 
in  conjunction  with  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  before  which 
Professor  G.  F.  Wright  presented  a 
paper  on,  “Post  Glacial  Erosion  and 
Oxidation.”  Professor  Wright  also 
attended  meetings  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Society  of  America  and  took 
part  in  a symposium  of  the  “Origin 
of  the  Aborigines  in  America.”  Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  Branson  gave  a paper 
before  the  Paleontological  Society 
of  America.  Professor  T.  N.  Carv- 
er discussed,  “Problems  of  Industrial 
Corporations”  before  the  section  of 
Social  and  Economic  Science.  Ober- 
lin was  represented  at  these  meet- 
ings by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  F. 
O.  Grover,  A.  B.  Wolfe  and  S.  R. 
Williams.  Other  Oberlin  Alumni  in 
attendance  were.  Professor  Alma 
Stokey,  ’04,  and  Dr.  Anna  Starr,  ’06, 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  and  Pro- 
fessor Isabel  S.  Smith,  ’01,  of  the 
Botany  department  of  the  Illinois 
State  College  at  Jacksonville. 


acta  DIURNA 
January  3. — Opening  of  the  Winter 
Term. 

January  6. — The  basket  ball  season 
opened  with  a game  on  the  home 
floor.  Of  the  fine  team  of  last  sea- 
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son  three  are  playing  this  year,  Cap-  > 
tain  Miller,  Young  and  Pyle.  The 
score  was  46-12.  The  game,  of 
course,  lacked  in  interest  except  as 
showing  that  there  is  plenty  of  ma- 
terial at  hand  for  a fine  team.  For 
the  first  time  season  tickets  were  sold 
including  reserved  seats  for  all  the 
games.  Basket  ball  has  become  very 
popular  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  sell 
all  the  seats  which  the  gymnasium 
will  accommodate. 


The  lineup : 


Oberlin 
DeGroff,  . . . 

...L.  F... 

Kenyon 

Caldwell 
Thellar  .... 

...R.  F... 

Beatty 

McClure 
Miller, 

C.... 

Gaines 

Harvey 
Young  

...L.  G.. 

. . . . Pasman 

Nickoloff 
Pyle,  

..R.  G.... 

. Langmade, 

Fisher  Young 

Summary : 


Baskets — By  Oberlin,  21 ; by  Ken- 
yon, 2. 

Baskets  from  fouls — By  Oberlin, 
4;  by  Kenyon,  8. 

Fouls — On  Oberlin,  16;  on  Ken- 
yon, 17. 

January  g. — The  members  of  the 
Academy  Faculty  gave  W.  D.  How- 
ell’s farce,  “The  Elevator”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oberlin  Hospital  As- 
sociation. The  farce  was  followed 
by  an  old  fashioned  District  School 
in  which  a number  of  members  of 
the  faculties  took  pant.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  entertainment  were 
gratifyingly  large. 

January  ii. — Mr.  Sidney  Dickin- 
son delivered  the  monthly  lecture  be- 
fore the  students.  His  subject  was. 
New  Zealand.  The  lecturer  describ- 


ed in  a very  entertaining  way  a tour 
of  the  islands.  The  stereopticon 
slides  with  which  the  lecture  was  il- 
lustrated were  very  beautifully  color- 
ed. 

January  12. — Dr.  Cornelius  H. 
Patton  of  the  American  Board  ad- 
dressed the  students  at  Chapel,  mak- 
ing a plea  for  volunteers  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa. 

January  13. — In  the  second  basket 
ball  game  of  the  season  Oberlin  eas- 
ily won  from  Wittenberg  by  the  score 

49- 11.  The  game  was  not  exciting 
but  the  Oberlin  team  showed  a great 
improvement  in  form  and  team  work 
over  that  displayed  in  the  game  with 
Kenyon  the  preceding  week. 

The  lineup : 

Oberlin  Wittenberg 

DeGroff,  Paske  L.  F Stewart 

Thellar,  K.  F W.  Allen 

Caldwell,  McClure. 

Miller  C P.  Allen 

Pyle,  Metcalf  ..R.  G Wilson 

Young,  Nikoloff  .L.  G Swoyer 

Summary : 

Baskets — By  Oberlin,  24;  by  Wit- 
tenberg, 4. 

Baskets  from  fouls — By  Oberlin, 
I ; by  Wittenberg,  3. 

Fouls  on  Oberlin,  8;  on  Witten- 
berg, 3. 

The  Academy  basket  ball  team  was 
defeated  by  the  Massillon  high  school, 

50- 24. 

January  16. — Mr.  C.  Edmund  Neil 
delivered  “The  Man  from  Home”  in 
the  U.  L.  A.  course.  Those  of  the 
audience  who  remembered  Leland 
Powers  missed  something  of  his  fin- 
ished and  graceful  touch  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  presentation  of  the  char- 
acters in  this  witty  play  was  admir- 
able and  delighted  his  audience  thor- 
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ougbly.  This  reading  was  better  at- 
tended than  any  other  number  on 
the  course. 

January  17. — President  King  read 
from  the  libretto  of  the  Messiah  at 
the  Chapel  exercises  and  the  place 
of  the  'hymn  was  taken  by  two  solos 
sung  by  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Clancy. 

Professor  D.  F.  Tennet  of  Bryn 
Mawr  lectured  before  the  facuKy 
and  students  of  the  biological  de- 
partment describing  his  recent  experi- 
ments on  echinoderms. 

January  18. — Professor  Moorehead 
of  Philipps  Andover  Academy  de- 
livered a lecture  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  History  Department.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  with  a large 
number  of  very  interesting  slides. 

January  19. — The  annual  debates 
with  O.  W.  U.  and  with  Reserve. 
The  question  for  debate  was : Resolv- 
ed, that  all  elective  administrative  of- 
ficers in  Ohio  should  be  subject  to 
the  recall.  Oberlin  presented  ttie 
affirmative  of  this  question  at  Del- 
aware. The  team  was  composed  of 
Fifield,  Phi  Delta;  Gulick,  Phi 
Kappa  Pi ; Stowell,  Alpha  Zeta ; and 
Hall,  Phi  Kappa  Pi  as  alternate.  The 
negative  was  against  Western  Re- 
serve at  Oberlin.  The  following  men 
formed  this  team : Slocum,  Phi 

Kappa  Pi ; Whitehead,  Phi  Delta ; 
Davis,  Alpha  Zeta ; and  Bailey,  Phi 
Kappa  Pi,  alternate. 

Oberlin  won  a unanimous  decision 
at  Oberlin  and  lost  with  the  same 
unanimity  at  Delaware.  Delaware 
also  lost  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion at  Cleveland  by  a unanimous  de- 


cision. The  question  seems  to  have 
worked  up  in  a rather  unsatisfactory 
way  as  the  affirmative  failed  to  se- 
cure a single  vote  in  any  of  the  de- 
bates. Both  Oberlin  teams  present- 
ed their  usual  good  form. 

The  basket  ball  team  defeated  Ken- 
yon on  their  home  floor  by  the  de- 
cisive score  of  55-15. 

The  line  up : 

Oberlin — 55  Kenyon — 15 

DeGroff,  Paske  L.  F Harkness 

Thellar  R.  F Beattie  (C) 

Miller  (C)  C Gaines 

Young  L.  G Tasman 

Pyle  R.  G Langmade 

Summary : 

Baskets — By  Oberlin,  24;  by  Ken- 
yon, 6. 

Baskets  from  foul — By  Oberlin,  7; 
by  Kenyon,  3. 

January  20. — ^Oberlin  defeated  the 
Case  basket  ball  team,  37-25. 

The  line  up  at  Case : 

Oberlin— 37  Case— 25 

DeGroff,  Paske  .R.  F....  Cains  (C) 

Thellar  L.  F Clarke 

Miller  (C)  C Armstrong 

Young L.  G McOmber 

Pyle R.  G Baldwin 

Baskets — By  Oberlin,  19;  by  Case, 
10. 

Baskets  from  foul — By  Oberlin,  i ; 
by  Case,  5. 

Oberlin  Academy  defeated  the  bas- 
ket ball  team  of  Doane  Academy,  50- 
18. 

January  23. — In  an  informal  dis- 
cussion on  the  location  of  future  Col- 
lege buildings  a very  large  majority 
of  the  Faculty  expressed  themselves 
as  favoring  the  placing  of  buildings 
on  the  Campus. 
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Alumni  News. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 
OF  OBERLIN  ALUMNI 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  New  York  Association  of 
Oberlin  Alumni  is  planning  .to  give 
its  Annual  Dinner  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Whitehall  Club,  Whitehall  Build- 
ing, 17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
City,  on  March  8th,  igi2.  A final 
and  definite  announcement  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  dinner 
will  be  given  later.  This  is  pub- 
lished in  order  that  the  Alumni  will 
so  plan  their  New  York  visits  so  as 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  dinner.  It 
is  open  to  all  friends  of  Oberlin.  The 
W'hitehall  Club  rooms  have  been  giv- 
en consideration  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  most  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  all  concerned.  They  are 
within  a few  hundred  feet  of  the 
Bowling  Green  Station  of  the  Sub- 
way and  of  the  Battery  Place  Station 
of  the  Si.xth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Ele- 
vated, and  are  not  much  further 
from  the  South  Ferry  Station  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Avenue  Elevated. 
They  are  also  near  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Building^  from  which  New 
New  Jersey  trains  can  be  secured. 

Information  concerning  tickets,  etc., 
may  be  secured  from  the  officers. 
Pliny  W.  Williamson, 

1 15  Broadway. 

C.  C.  Johnson^ 

195  Broadway, 

B.  F.  McMahon, 

■ 30  Church. 


OBERLIN  LUNCHEONS 
The  Oberlin  women  of  Chicago  are 
very  much  gratified  that  at  last  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  each 


other  once  a month  at  luncheon. 
Such  a plan  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gested and  has  received  the  approval 
of  every  one  interested  but  nobody 
could  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
informing  the  hundreds  of  gradu- 
ates and  former  students  when  and 
where  such  a luncheon  would  take 
place.  P'inally,  this  fall,  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette Gilbert  Miller  ’91,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan  ’93  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  begin  was  for  a 
few  to  meet  at  first,  these  few  to  in- 
form others,  and  so  on  until  the  re- 
port should  be  widely  circulated. 
This  plan  proved  entirely  successful, 
twice  as  many  coming  to  Field’s 
grill  room — the  designated  meeting 
place — for  the  November  luncheon 
as  for  the  October.  On  December 
twenty-second,  in  spite  of  holiday  dis- 
tractions, there  were  representatives 
of  classes  from  1857  ithrough  1906 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  third  Wed- 
nesday of  each  succeeding  month 
will  find  a larger  number  than  before. 
The  following  were  present  at  the 
December  luncheon : Mrs.  Mary 

Andrews  Millikan,  ’57,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jewell  Kinsley,  ’57,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Fairchild,  ’61,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Fish, 
’86,  Mrs.  Minnie  Wilson  Hickok.  ’88, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Gilbert  Miller,  ’01, 
Miss  S.  S.  Stahl,  ’93,  Mrs.  Flora 
Bierce  Dee,  ’93.  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb 
Millikan,  ’93,  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff 
Price,  ’93,  Miss  Carolyn  Willard,  ’94, 
Mrs.  W.  Waterman,  ’94,  Mrs.  Mary 
Williams  Hemingway,  ’99,  Miss  Es- 
ther Craigmile,  ’99,  Miss  Rosemary 
Button,  ’02,  Miss  Helen  Walker,  ’02, 
Miss  Grace  Hemingway,  ’04,  Miss 
Ida  Moss.  ’06. 
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OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DAYTON  AND  VICINITY 

The  reunion  of  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  and  students  held  December 
30,  1911,  a.t  the  Dayton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
proved  to  be  a most  delightful  occa- 
sion. The  dining  room  was  attrac- 
tively decorated  witli  the  college  col- 
ors— crimson  and  gold.  After  din- 
ner the  guest  of  the  association, 
President  Henry  C.  King,  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  He  reported  that  the 
past  year  had  been  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  in  number 
of  students,  in  amount  of  money 
given  and  in  high  scholarship. 

This  association  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Dayton  and  all  felt  that  k 
was  a great  success.  The  classes 
represented  ranged  from  1891  to 
1916. 

At  the  dose  a permanent  organiza- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  “Oberlin 
Association  of  Dayton  and  Vicinity,” 
was  formed.  The  officers  chosen 
for  (the  coming  year  were:  Edwin 

L.  Shuey,  Jr.,  ’09,  President;  Miss 
Katharine  Wright  ’98,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  Professor  E.  A.  Seibert, 
’97  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

-Among  the  Alumni  and  students 
present  were : Mrs.  Virgil  Brooks 

’91;  Miss  Katharine  Wright;  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Seibert;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stewart;  Mr.  Orville 
Wright;  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright; 
Miss  Carrie  Heibig;  Miss 
Helen  Weireiter;  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Bookwalter;  Morris  P.  Cromer; 
Benjamin  J.  Showalter ; Miss  Maud 
Slaght ; Misses  Mary  and  Mildred 
Emerick;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Funkhouser; 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Shuey;  Miss  Rachel 
Wagner;  Miss  Marie  Cosier;  Edwin 


L.  Shuey,  Jr.,  and  several  invited 
friends. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’59 — R-ev.  and  Mrs.  John  Vetter 
are  spending  the  winter  at  Francis, 
Florida.  Their  summer  home  is  at 
Eldon,  Missouri,  where  for  many 
years  Mr.  Vetter  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  chuorch  and  owner 
and  principal  of  Eldon  Academy. 

’72 — Senator  T.  E.  Burton  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Senate  that  has  under  considera- 
tion 'the  Arbitration  Treaties. 

’75 — Dr.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Pres- 
ident of  Wilberforce  University  will 
publish  soon  a volume  dealing  with 
the  race  question. 

’78,  ’08 — Alberto  C.  Shattuck  and 
Oharies  Sawyer  announce  that  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Shattuck’s  term  as  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  January, 
they  will  open  offices  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  under  the 
firm  name,  Shattuck  and  Sawyer, 
First  National  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

’82 — Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  delived- 
ed  the  memorial  address  at  the 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  President 
Taft  by  the  Tippacanoe  Club,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  29,  1912. 

’8s — Mrs.  Mary  W.  Mills  is  study- 
ing and travelingin  Europe.  Her  pres- 
ent address  is  Smicher,  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia, Krokora,  ul.  cis.  62. 

’85 — Rev.  A.  M.  Spangler,  recently 
a pastor  at  Eureka,  Kansas,  has  re- 
signed and  has  accepted  a call  to- 
the  Congregational  church  at  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

’87 — O.  T.  S.  Rev.  -A.  A.  Berle  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  Boston  and 
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is  now  Professor  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity at  Tufts  College.  He  is  now 
giving  a course  of  lectures  at  the 
Bible  Teachers’  Training  School  in 
New  York  City. 

’87— David  A.  Lambright  is  now 
connected  with  the  Fiske  Teachers 
Agency  at  Chicago.  He  will  have 
especial  charge  of  the  placing  of 
teachers  in  High  School  positions. 

'88 — Mrs.  Laura  Mullendorf  Buch- 
holz  is  teaching  physiology  at  Lake 
View  high  school,  Chicago. 

’90 — Warren  H.  Wilson  has  recent- 
ly written  a book  dealing  with  condi- 
tions in  the  rural  churches.  Mr. 
Wilson^  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske  and 
Professor  T.  N.  Carver  are  three 
members  of  a committee  of  four 
now  working  on  a report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rural  Commission  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation. The  subject  which  the 
committee  is  considering  isl  Changes 
in  Sunday  School  Methods. 

’91— O.  T.  S.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Steiner  has  recently  published  a vol- 
ume entitled:  The  Broken  Wall. 

It  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company. 

’93 — C.  W.  Savage  was  reelected 
member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Committee  on  foot  ball  rules.  This 
committee  will  hold  joint  sittings  with 
the  Intercollegiate  Committee  on  the 
same  subject. 

’94 — Miss  Carolyn  Willard  will  be 
in  Germany  from  February  to  June. 
Her  address  will  be,  Care  Steinway 
and  Son,  Berlin. 

’94 — Dr.  Justin  Waugh  expects  to 
move  his  family  from  White  Salmon, 
Washington,  to  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
in  the  early  spring. 

’96-’97 — Born — To  Walter  Y.  Dur- 


and and  Mrs.  Sarah  Watson  Durand, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5>  a-  son. 

’97— Born— To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert A.  Ellis  at  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 4,  a son,  Francis  Pauli. 

’97 — Rev.  Charles  K.  Tracy  and 
family  sailed  in  December  from 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  on  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamer.  They  will  spend 
the  year’s  absence  in  this  country. 
Mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  Missions,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  will  be  forwarded. 

’98 — Born — To  Mr.  James  H. 
Griswold  and  Mrs.  Hope  Erwin 
Griswold,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January 
9,  1912,  a daughter^  Jane  Elisabeth. 

’98-’99 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby 
A.  Hemingway,  who  with  their  child- 
ren are  spending  the  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  at  present  in  Oberlin. 
Dr.  Hemingway  spoke  at  the  chapel 
Shansi  Day.  Di.  and  Mrs.  Heming- 
way were  guests  of  their  Classmates 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Barnard  Friday  evening,  January  24. 
It  was  there  announced  that  a motor 
cycle  was  to  be  shipped  to  China  as 
a gift  of  the  class  for  Dr.  Heming- 
way in  his  work. 

’99— Pliny  W.  Williamson  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  and  vicinity.  The 
association  will  hold  its  annual  dinner 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Whitehall  Qub, 
Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  Yory  City,  on  March  8th,  1912. 
Everything  is  being  done  to  insure 
a large  and  interesting  meeting. 
President  King  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor. 

’99 — G.  A.  .^nderegg  has  moved 
from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  His  address  is  339 
Wisconsin  Avenue. 
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’00 — Miss  Abba  Harrington  is 
teaching  in  Holly  Springs,  Mississ- 
ippi. 

’00 — Mr.  Ira  Jay  Dutton  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Harrington  Dutton  are  at 
■Hotel  Aeropolis,  519  West  '123rd 
Street,  New  York. 

01 — Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown  who  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, is  living  at  22  Homes  Ave- 
nue. 

’01 — Rev.  W.  Moreton  Owen  is  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational church  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

’01 — ^Rev.  James  A.  Jenkins,  pastor 
of  St.  Mary’s  .Avenue  Congregational 
church,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  gave  a 
lecture  illustrated  with  the  stereopti- 
con  lantern  on  the  life  and  buildngs 
at  Oberlin  before  the  Omaha  high 
school,  December  20. 

'01 — C.  H.  Birdseye  has  returned 
to  Oberlin  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  expects  to  return  soon  to  Hawaii 
where  he  has  charge  of  the  engineer- 
ing corps. 

'02  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  R.  Ked- 
zie  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  a position  he  has  held  for 
the  past  six  years.  Mr.  Kedzie  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  church  at  Glen 
Ellyn,  a residential  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago. 

’02 — F.  L.  H.  Von  Lubkin  has  just 
purchased  a fruit  ranch  at  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 

’04 — L.  S.  Miller,  who  has  a ranch 
at  Hood  River,  is  spending  the  winter 
at  Corvallis,  taking  a short  course  at 
the  Oregon  .Agricultural  College. 

’04 — Born — To  R.  T.  F.  Harding 
and  Mrs.  Della  Purcell  Harding,  at 
Cleveland,  January  17,  a son,  Talbott. 


05 — J-  G.  Earl  is  spending  the 
winter  on  his  ranch  at  Hood  River, 
Oregon. 

’05 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Chamberlain,  New  Bedford, 
North  Dakota,  November  26,  ipn,  a 
daughter.  Fern  Louise. 

’06 — Everett  H.  MacDaniels  has 
charge  of  the  government  seed  plant 
for  reforestation,  at  Wyeth,  Hood 
River  County,  Oregon. 

’06 — Miss  Mary  Uline,  who  has 
been  in  the  mission  at  Erzoom,  Tur- 
key, is  assisting  in  the  mission  at 
Bitlis  this  winter. 

’07 — Miss  Florence  G.  Jenney,  after 
a residence  of  three  years  in  Germany 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pholosophy  from  the  University  of 
Freiburg  last  July.  She  will  return 
to  America  in  January  and  will  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  college  year  in 
Oberlin. 

’07 — Mr.  J.  Clement  Boyers  has  ac- 
cepted the  assistant  secretarys>hip  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  with  headquart- 
ers at  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyers  will  live  at  ii 
Edwin  Street,  Ridgeville  Park,  New 
Jersey. 

’08 — Miss  Gertrude  E.  Sturges  is 
concluding  her  four  years’  medical 
studies  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss 
Sturges’  address  is  710  Huron  Road. 

'o8 — Miss  Louise  Kelsey  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  her  work  as 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Willis- 
ton.  North  Dakota,  and  will  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  year  with  her  moth- 
er at  2820  Collingwood  Avenue,  To- 
ledo; Ohio. 

’08 — Miss  Bertha  E.  Bails’  address 
is  30  .Asylum  .Avenue,  Pontiac.  Mich- 
igan. 
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’08— Frank  O.  Koehler  has  resign- 
ed as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  at  Scranton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, as  Secretary  of  Boys’  Work. 

’09— Miss  Charlotte  Crary  of  Kirk- 
land, Ohio,  was  married  December 
30,  1911,  at  the  home  of  her  parents 
to  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Ostrander.  Mr.  and 
lurs.  Ostrander  will  make  tlieir  home 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Os- 
trander is  a lawyer. 

'09-10 — Clement  W.  Hunt  of  Ashe- 
ville, North  Carolina,  and  Whitlaw 
R.  Morrison  of  Columbia  University, 
announce  through  a booklet  that  they 
will  personally  conduct  a saddle  and 
camp  trip  through  Northwestern 
Wyoming.  The  camp  is  to  open  July 
3rd  and  closes  August  yth. 

’10 — Miss  Ida  Henderson  led  the 
meeting  Sunday  evening,  January  28, 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Oberlin. 

'lo — Rev.  H.  A.  Stick  is  residing  at 
Amherst,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  i. 

’ll — B.  M.  Hollowell  has  changed 
his  address  from  Woodbine,  Iowa,  to 
3909  North  17th  Street.  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 

’ll — Miss  Clara  M.  Tousley,  who 
last  year  met  with  a serious  accident 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Electric,  has  filed 
suit  against  that  company  for  $25,- 
000  damages  sustained. 

’ll — Miss  F.  Mabel  DeGolger  has 
changed  her  address  from  Mayfield, 
New  Y’ork,  to  Gloversville. 

Ti — Miss  Marian  L.  Mortland  is 
teaching  in  Somerset,  Ohio,  and  is 
assistant  principal  in  the  high  school. 

’ll — Miss  Marie  S.  Cosier  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Collins, 
Ohio. 


' FORMER  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  Alice  Moon  Williams,  who  the 
past  two  years  and  a half  has  been 
in  Shansi  continuing  her  work  in  that 
mission,  has  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. She  was  in  Oberlin  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges  and  Shansi  Day. 
Mrs.  Williams  will  return  to  Oberlin 
next  year. 

Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  pastor  of 
the  Vine  Street  Congregational 
church,  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Dobyns  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can Movement  in  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

Stanley  G.  Shaw  is  a candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  Lorain  county. 

Willis  A.  Hart  is  spending  a month 
on  a trip  to  Panama. 

At  a New  Year’s  party  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Light- 
ner  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the 
engagements  of  Miss  Marjorie  Light- 
ner  to  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Leighninyer  and 
Miss  Bermce  Lightner  to  Dr.  Russell 
A.  Jewett  of  Cleveland,  were  an- 
nounced. 

Leland  F.  Fobes  and  Blanche  Mil- 
ler-Fobes  have  a country  home 
■‘Greenwood”  at  Loomis,  California, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Sacramento, 
where  they  are  both  teaching  music. 
Mrs.  Fobes  is  a member  of  the  Music 
Club  of  Sacramento,  considered  the 
third  largest  in  the  world. 

William  A.  Campbell,  with’07  dur- 
ing their  frSFm'an’year  died  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  January  7,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Campbel'l  was 
spoken  of  as  already  one  of  the  most 
prominent  jury  attorneys  in  North- 
ern Indiana. 
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Necrology. 


SARAH  COWLES  LITTLE,  ’59 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cowles  Little  died  at 
her  home,  217  East  College  Street, 
Oberlin,  early  Tuesday  morning,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1912. 

Mrs.  Saraih  Cowles  Little  was  born 
in  OberJin,  Ohio,  March  6,  1838  in 
the  original  Ladies’  Hall.  She  was 
prepared  to  enter  Oberlin  College  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  but  not  permitted 
to  begin  her  college  work  until  a 
year  later,  which  year  she  devoted 
to  teaching.  She  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1859,  the  first  class 
in  whicih  the  young  women  were  per- 
mitted to  read  their  own  productions 
at  Commencement.  After  her  gradu- 
ation she  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  she  taught  in  the  public  schools 
two  years.  In  1861  she  accepted  a 
position  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  to 
teach  in  the  State  School  for  Blind, 
which  was  her  work  for  thirty  years. 
July  14,  1862  sihe  married  Thomas 
H.  Little,  superintendent  of  the 
School,  and  at  his  death  in  1875,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent, a position  she  held  until  1891. 
She  moved  to  Oberlin  and  began  the 
establishment  of  a home  for  foreign 
missionary’s  children,  which  develop- 
ed into  Tank  Home.  Later  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  give  up 
this  most  interesting  work,  but  she 
still  continueed  her  interest  in  mis- 
sion work.  For  ten  years  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle was  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Branch 
of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  Mrs.  Little  is 
survived  by  her  four  daughters, 
Elizabeth  H.,  Alice  C.  Clara,  Mrs. 
David  P.  Simpson,  and  Martha, 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Jackson,  a sister.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Little  and  a brother  J.  G. 


W.  Cowles,  a Trustee  of  Oberlin 
College.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mrs.  Little’s  residence,  Thursday, 
and  interment  will  take  place  later 
in  the  family  lot  at  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin. 


CHARLES  FINNEY  COX,  ’69 

“Charles  Finney  Cox,  general  man- 
ager of  all  the  New  York  Central 
lines  west  of  Buffalo,  and  a scientist 
of  note,  died  January  24,  1912  at  his 
home.  No.  s Delavan  Terrace,  Yonk- 
ers, after  a short  illness  from  pneu- 
monia. 

“Charles  Finney  Cox  was  born  on 
January  16,  1846,  and  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  Oberlin.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  A.  B..  and  an 
honorable  A.  M.  in  i86g. 

“He  entered  the  offices  of  the  Can- 
ada Southern  Railroad  as  a clerk,  and 
was  successively  assistant  treasurer 
secretary,  vice-president,  and  presi- 
dent. He  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  late  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  latter  for  his  ability  as  a finan- 
cier and  genius  for  reorganization. 

“Mr.  Cox  was  a fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  pres- 
ident in  1908-1909.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  New  York  Micros- 
copical Society  in  1888  and  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Linnsean  and 
New  York  Zoological  Societies,  and 
one  of  the  founders  and  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  of 
which  he  was  treasurer  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
London,  and  received  his  election  for 
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his  important  contributions  to  micros- 
copical botany  and  zoology.  He  was 
also  chosen  delegate  to  represent 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  the  Darwinian  centenary  at  Ox- 
ford, England.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  Lafay- 
ette College  last  year. 

‘■With  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mr. 
Cox  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
railroad  branch  of  the  New  York 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  was 
a member  of  the  railroad  committee 
of  the  International  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  and  of 
numerous  charitable  organizations, 
the  Century  Association,  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  and  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Transportation  Club,  president  of  the 
Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York,  and 
author  of  ‘Protoplasm  and  Life.’ 

“Mr.  Cox  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Entering  its  service  as  a member  of 
one  of  its  district  committees,  he  be- 
came a member  of  its  Central  Coun- 
cil in  1890  and  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee two  years  later.  There  is 
hardly  an  important  committee  of  .the 
Society  on  wihich  he  has  not  served, 
and  to  the  activities  of  which  he  has 
not  given  initiative  and  direction.  He 
was  the  first  chairman  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. He  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  its  Committee  on  Philanthropic 
Education,  in  charge  of  its  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

“Perhaps  his  most  notable  service 
was  as  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee which  in  1892  recommended 
the  organization  of  the  Provident 


Loan  Society,  otherwise  known  as 
the  philanthropic  pawnshop.  This  so- 
ciety was  organized  two  years  later 
with  the  modest  capital  of  $100,000, 
originally  recommended  by  its  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Cox  was  one  of  its 
incorporators,  and  continued  to  be 
one  of  its  trustees  until  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  Its  operations  have 
increased  so  rapidly  that  during  the 
past  year  it  loaned  over  $18,000,000. 

“ ‘Mr.  Cox’s  service  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,’  said  an  of- 
ficer of  that  Society  today,  ‘like  his 
service  in  many  other  directions,  was 
modestly  rendered.  He  constantly 
held  himself  back  from  the  front 
rank,  but  he  was  usually  the  one  to 
speak  the  right  word  at  the  right 
time,  and  his  counsels  always  carried 
conviction.”’  — New  York  Evening 
Post,  January  25. 


WILLIAM  H.  TIBBALS,  ’75 

William  Huntington  Tibbals  died 
December  22,  1911,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  as  a result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident. 

William  H.  Tibbals  was  born  at 
Union,  New  Jersey,  December  22, 
1848.  He  entered  Oberlin  Academy 
from  North  Royalton,  Ohio,  in  1868, 
and  continued  his  work  in  Oberlin, 
graduating  from  the  Preparatory  de- 
partment in  1870,  from  the  College 
in  1875.  He  spent  two  years,  1876 
and  ’77  in  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary. In  1879  Oberlin  College  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  Gale 
College  in  1889  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
for  special  work  in  philosophy.  Mr. 
Tibbals  was  married  July  24,  1877, 
to  Miss  Helen  M.  Guild.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Tibbals  was  at  the  head 
of  city  schools  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
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and  Wisconsin,  and  for  six  years 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  lit-  ^ 
erature  at  Park  College.  This  posi- 
tion he  severed  in  1892  when  he  ac- 
cepted a call  to  a similar  chair  in 
Salt  Lake  College.  For  two  years 
Mr.  Tibhals  was  the  president  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  the 
State  of  Utah.  Upon  retiring  from 


educational  work,  Mr.  Tibbals  be- 
came interested  in  mining  properties 
and  here  he  achieved  great  success. 
Mr.  Tibbals  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
a daughter,  Miss  Mildred  M.  Tibbals, 
who  is  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Knox  College,  and  a son,  William 
Howard  Tibbals,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  New  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Key 

The  following-  illustrations  are 
the  exact  size  and  design  of 
the  National  Emblem  of  this 
society. 


All  Keys  from  now  on  must  be  of  this 
design. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  you 
prices  on  any  of  these  keys 

W.  P.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler 
9 West  College  Street 


Obetlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 


Twelve  instructors.  Ten  practice  kindergartens. 

Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and  tentonei 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  hor  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 


Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  LINES 

The  Convenient  Route  Between 

OBERLIN 

and 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain.  Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst.  Grafton, 

Berea,  Medina.  Wooster,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston 
Lodi,  West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield, 

Crestline,  Galion,  Bncyrus. 

Baggage  Checked  in  Accordance  With  Regular  Baggage  Rules  of  the  Company 
SPEED  COMFORT  SAFETY 

Secure  Time  Tables  From  Agents 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

F.  H.  MADDOCK,  Agt.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  615  Garfield  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


HE  Morehouse  Co. 

FORMERLY  H.  R.  HATCH  CO. 
619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Eftablished  more  than  59  years  ago 
And  mainUiniog  a leading  position  in  the 
Offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

Shoes 
Millinery 
Oriental 
Rugs 


Retailers  and  Importers  of 
Dry  Goods,  Garments  and 
Kindred  Merchandise 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


4 PER  CENT  AND  SAFEH 

Note  out  Companion  of  Deposits  below.  Could  you  aik 
for  a stronger  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have  in  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  out  bank  ? 


September  1,  1910 
November  10,  1910 
January  11,  1911 
Match  7,  1911 
June  7,  191 1 
September  25,  1911 

Gain  in  12  months 


$18,503,608 

18,990,617 

19,286,121 

20.874,100 

21.761,116 

23,077,676 

4,574.068 


4 per  cent  paid  on  Savings  Accounts 
Write  for  Booklet  No.  1 2 Banking  by  Mail 


toC.UARDIAN 

SAVINGS  and  trust  com  PANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


College  or  Business 
—Which? 




Don’t  give  up  coUege  because  you  lack  preparatory  gaining  or  money.  D^’t 
senle  down  in  a poorly-paid  portion  because  you  lack  the 

better.  We  wdl  prepare  you  at  home,  ^urmg  jour  ^are  tune,  at  «n Jl^  to 
meet  coUege  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fih  a well-pard  busmes.  pos.Uon.  Send  for 

our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clones,  books,  etc.,  at  ,liorough 

«d  How"  wai  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money 

buiineu  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Wnte  to-day  for  these  self  help 
booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


